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26, 1949 


Volume XXVIII, No. 9 


“Women in American Church Life’ 


The American contribution to the World Council's Study of the Life and Work of Women in the Church 

will be published on March 1 by Friendship Press.’ It was prepared by Inez M. Cavert of this Depart- 

ment’s staff with the assistance of a counseling committee of women representing national interde- 
nominational agencies. A few “high spots” are noted here. 


The study is divided into four main parts: “How Peo- 
ple Feel about the Place of Women in the Church an‘ 
Why,” “Women as Volunteers in Denominational Orgarn- 
izations,” “Women’s Work in Interdenominational Ager- 
cies,’ and “Women Employes of the Church.” 


Attitudes on the Whole Problem 


The first section reports the attitudes of officers of 
women’s local denominational organizations in 21 denomi- 
nations in the American Committee for the World Cour- 
cil (or closely related to it) early in 1947. With the help 
of the national denominational women’s agencies some 
19,500 questionnaires were distributed and about 27 per 
cent were returned. This unusually high return meant 
that the percentage of replies from most of the bodies co- 
operating in the study ranged from at least four per cent 
of churches with women’s organizations to 15 per cent 
of all churches. From several bodies, however, replies 
were too few to be regarded as more than indicative. 

Respondents were asked to check an opinion scaie 
which read: I. “Running the church is a man’s job”; 
II. “Women may serve on the less important boards but 
not on the more important”; III. “Exceptionally abie 
women should have the opportunity to serve on any board 
for which they are fitted” ; IV. “All boards should include 
some women.” Point IV was checked by a majority of 
the women in 13 bodies. Slightly more than half of. the 
United Presbyterians voted for point III. The Presby- 
terian U. S. A. and United Lutheran were almost evenly 
divided between points III and IV with a total vote of 
about 90 per cent for the two combined. Nearly half ci 
the Episcopalian women voted for point [V, with a smaller 
vote for III. The women of the Reformed Church in 
America, Presbyterian U. S. (South) and Lutheran Au- 
gustana churches (in which women cannot serve on major 
boards) gave the highest vote for “Running the church is 
a man’s job” and in that order. But the majority vote in 
each case was for III and IV combined. 

Respondents to the questionnaire were also invited to 
comment on the situation. These remarks are compared 
with several studies of opinion on the subject by secular 
agencies and the attitudes were found to be strikingly sim- 


1Women in American Church Life. By Inez M. Cavert. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1949. 50 cents. 


ilar. In the Fortune opinion poll (Fortune, August and 
September, 1946) almost half the women but only a third 
of the men thought women were better than men at han- 
dling details. A Congregational woman commented that 
the church is “run on a more efficient basis when women 
are on governing boards.” One prominent minister of 
that denomination agreed with her, but another complained 
“Then things don’t get done.” The Fortune poll noted 
that professional men and executives were particularly 
likely to think women were good at details but not at the 
more important tasks. Some women from different de- 
nominations thought their pastors were “prejudiced 
against women serving on official boards.” More than 
half of the women in the Fortune poll thought women 
were more ready to accept new ideas. “The men in our 
church just like one old method,” a National Baptist said. 

Both men and women in a given situation may object 
to women on church boards. “ ‘We can find no woman 
who is willing to serve,’ a Presbyterian U.S.A. (North), 
woman said regretfully. . . . Clashing personalities or an 
unfortunate choice of leaders in a single case may compli- 
cate the situation in any church long after an immediate 
incident is over.” 

The study notes that in civic life women are usually 
most active at the lowest rungs of the ladder but there are 
very few women in responsible policy-making positions. 
In the church, however, it seems that women are likely 
to be given first token representation on national boards 
and committees. Gradually, this is extended to local 
church committees and then to boards. 

Some replies noted the importance of the women’s work 
in their churches. A Congregational woman reported: 
“When we have no minister the women usually hold the 
services. .. . The women even hauled all the stones used 
in building the basement of the church. . . .” 

In denominations where women serve on church boards 
it is probable that this happens more often in small rural 
churches than in large city ones. “A woman” on a church 
board, it is clear, is not the answer. She must have high 
qualifications, be ready to do her share, but “not eager for 
power and prestige.” Even where women cannot serve 
on major boards it is evident that they are playing a more 
important part than formerly. 

The report finds that “the official boards of the church 
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can... develop a new degree of unity if the board as a 
whole is informed about the concerns of the women’s or- 
ganization on important matters facing the entire church, 
and if women are more familiar with all the major prob- 
lems the trustees and other official boards must face.” 

The report considers carefully the Biblical and theologi- 
cal aspects of the problem. 


Women in Denominational Organizations 


Until recently the usual pattern of women’s organiza- 
tions in most local churches was the missionary society 
and the ladies’ aid. The trend today seems to be toward 
a single organization which brings together all the differ- 
ent types of work done, except perhaps organized Bible 
classes and work for young girls. The Presbyterian 
U. S., Southern Baptist, and Methodist churches are all, 
or nearly all, organized in this way. Replies from several 
other denominations indicated that half or more of their 
churches had an “over-all” organization. 

In the other denominations some churches had united 
their societies but the majority had a ladies’ aid and a 
missionary society—sometimes cight or ten different 
women’s organizations. Women can then work with the 
most congenial group but this multiplicity may make it 
difficult to secure officers for all of them, and result in 
duplication of effort, competition, and failure to reach 
newcomers. 

A relatively new trend in most denominations is work 
for adolescents and young adults. In most denominations 
serious consideration of the needs and interests of em- 
ployed women, to say nothing of the service they might 
give to their churches, is also new. The Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. has the largest proportion of women 
in their employed women’s circles, the Methodist Church 
the largest number. Organized Sunday school classes are 
very important in some denominations, much less so in 
others. Volunteer hoards of deaconesses are common in 
Northern Baptist, Congregational Christian, and Disciple 
churches, but they are found only occasionally in South- 
ern Baptist churches, according to a trustworthy observer. 
Their importance depends on the degree of recognition 
given them in a local church. National Baptist churches 
may have either deaconesses or boards of mothers. Negro 
Methodist churches often have a board of stewardesses. 

The overwhelming majority of the replies from all 
denominations checked mission study, noting work for 
the denominational mission programs. In some denomi- 
nations the trend is definitely away from raising money 
by bazaars and church suppers toward voluntary pledges 
by the women. ‘The report comments, “No one could 
possibly estimate the total amount of money raised by 
Protestant church women in this country. They give to 
the budget of the local church as well as to that of the 
women’s societies.” Christian social relations may, it 
seems, “mean almost anything, depending on the group, 
from ‘helping a poor family’ to forthright work for bet- 
ter interracial relations, or concern for hetter housing... .” 


Women in Local Church Boards 


The report notes that the terms used in different de- 
nominations, and sometimes within a denomination, for 
their major boards may vary widely in the functions as- 
signed to them. ‘Therefore, there is a brief outline of 
the names most commonly used and the responsibilities 
assigned. A questionnaire to national denominational ex- 
ecutives revealed that 71 denominations out of 105 for 
which information could be secured permit women to 
serve on local church boards; 33 do not or have never 


had any women in such positions. 
different dioceses. (Data on these are given in an Ap. 
pendix. ) 
tees) is taken for granted. 

Just over four per cent of the United Lutheran 


churches replying to the questionnaire to women leaders | 


in local churches reported women on the church council, 
In the Lutheran Augustana Synod women are not per- 
mitted to serve. Seventeen per cent of the replies from 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church reported women on 


the church council or consistory. The Reformed Church | 


in America does not permit women to serve. 
For Congregational Christian, Disciple, and Northern 
Baptist churches, in which women are legally eligible to 


In one it varies jn! 


In the Religious Society of Friends the pres. | 
ence on local boards (with the possible exception of trus. | 


serve in any position in the entire church, the percentage | 


of replies reporting women deacons was, respectively, 
about ten per cent, slightly over 12 per cent, and just 


over 13 per cent. About 30 per cent of the Presbyterian | 


U, S. A. and United Presbyterian churches, in which 
deacons have less authority than in the congregationally- 
organized bodies, reported women deacons. 
cannot be deacons in the Presbyterian U. S. churches. 

Women can be elders in Presbyterian U. S. A. and 
Disciple churches, not in Presbyterian U. S. Only three 
Disciple churches out of 277 reported women elders, but 
14 per cent of Presbyterian U. S. A. churches did. 

The vast majority of Methodist and Evangelical 
United Brethren churches reported that their official 
board included both men and women. A little less than 
three quarters of the Disciple churches reported women 
on official boards. There seems to be a trend in most of 
the denominations studied toward an organization that 


brings together the church officers and representatives of | 


the major organizations of the church. Methodist and 
Disciple official boards may, or may not, provide such an 
organization. About half the Northern Baptist and Con- 
gregational Christian and a little less than three fifths of 
replies from the Church of the Brethren reported such a 
group. “Its significance depends on what the church 
makes of it.” 


There is a decided difference in the attitude of the dif- 
ferent denominations toward women trustees—sometimes 
depending on the importance of the trustees in the church. 
Most Seventh Day Baptists churches seem to have women 
trustees. About 30 per cent of Northern Baptist and Con- 
gregational Christian, and just over a quarter of Presby- 
terian U. S. A. churches have women trustees. But only 
a fifth of Methodist and United Presbyterian and 16 per 
cent of Evangelical United Brethren churches reported 
women trustees. Three Presbyterian U. S. and three 
Brethren churches had women trustees. 


In the Protestant Episcopal Church each diocesan con- 
vention decides whether women may serve on the vestry 
and as wardens. In 31 out of 84 dioceses and missionary 
districts they may serve on vestries; in 11 on mission 
committees only. About 15 per cent of our Episcopal re- 
plies indicated women on the vestry but no churches re- 
ported women wardens. 


in the congregationally-organized bodies many of the 
matters which would otherwise go to a board or commit- 
tee are decided in business meetings of the congregation. 
In Lutheran churches and those of the Reformed tradi- 
tion such meetings are held once a year or to decide un- 
usually important questions. The majority of Baptist, 


Congregational, and Disciple churches thought there had 
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been no change in the participation of women since 1940. 
But a large proportion of United Presbyterian, Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed, Lutheran Augustana, United Lutheran 
and Church of the Brethren replies thought women par- 
ticipated more freely. In the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica women have the right to vote, but tradition is against 
it in many churches. 


Women in Interd 


tional Agencies 

A questionnaire was sent to a sample of councils of 
church women and to councils of churches with employed 
executives. 

Practically all the councils of church women indicated 
that they observed the World Day of Prayer, and a few 
checked no other activity. Most of them observe May 
Fellowship and a large proportion World Community 
Day for study and prayer for world peace. Nearly a third 
were carrying on ecumenical education to acquaint their 
members with the rituals and basic beliefs of the churches 
of the community. Community services of the councils 
of church women vary from work with juvenile courts 
and social agencies to promoting religious education in 
schools. Their work for better interracial relations is a 
striking feature. State councils are now organized in 
every state. Some of them have very modest programs ; 
others have developed special state projects. 

Methods of selecting the boards of councils of churches 
vary widely: by election, as delegates from local churches, 
or by a combination of the two methods. “ ‘Representa- 
tion’ may mean different things to different people... . 
The members of councils of church women are lay women 
whose relationship in this connection is to the women’s 
organizations of their churches, not to the church as a 
whole. This in itself is likely to mean a different attitude 
toward many problems than that of a body that represents 
directly the church official boards and includes both clergy 
and lay people (men and women).” 


H’omen in Councils of Churches 


A very few councils of churches have evidently given 
the matter of women’s participation “little thought 
since there is no provision for any representation from 
the council of church women and there are exceedingly 
few women taking any active, responsible part in the 
organization.” In a quarter of the councils of churches, 
the council of church women was represented on the 
executive committee but there seems to be no other for- 
mal relationship. In nearly half the council of church 
women is a department or division of the council of 
churches. However, it is evident from the data available 
that the essential thing is the attitude toward the problem. 
Almost any system, it would seem, will provide for the 
integration of women into the council of churches if both 
groups have really made an effort to work together. 


National Interdenominational Agencies 


The United Council of Church Women brings together 
in a single organization the former National Council of 
Church Women and the local interdenominational wo- 
men’s work of the Foreign Missions Conference and the 
Home Missions Council. Its membership includes “rep- 
resentatives of both denominational and interdenomina- 
tional bodies, and of both formally-accredited interdenomi- 
national agencies and the more loosely organized councils 
of church women.” The United Council stimulates the 


organization of local councils of churches and promotes 
three “days”: World Day of Prayer, May Fellowship, 
and World Community Day. 


The Council's work for 
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peace and Christian social relations, particularly race re- 
lations, is noteworthy. 

Most of the general interdenominational agencies are 
functional organizations specializing in certain types of 
work. Their members come from the national denomina- 
tional boards in their respective fields. In the Federal 
Council of Churches, the denominations are represented 
as a whole through members chosen by their national as- 
semblies. The women’s mission boards are represented 
in the two national missionary agencies. Both the For- 
eign Missions Conference and the Home Missions Council 
have women among their executives and certain commit- 
tees in which women are particularly interested. Both 
organizations have had women chairmen or presidents, 
respectively, for several terms. The board of managers 
of the Missionary Education Movement is almost evenly 
divided between men and women. In the spring of 1947, 
the International Council of Religious Education had 313 
men delegates and 44 women with 313 men and 144 wo- 
men serving on committees. The United Stewardship 
Council has 82 men and 10 women delegates. There 
were 538 men and 63 women delegates ; 857 men and 202 
women serving on departmental committees and com- 
missions of the Federal Council of Churches in 1947. 


Women Employes in the Churches 


The relatively scanty data on women employed in 
church work are summarized. But “no one knows today 
how many women are employed by the American churches 
in different types of activities.” The information avail- 
able indicates that “educational qualifications required of 
women in church work have tended to be below those for 
similar work in secular agencies. ‘The trend today is to 
demand at least a college degree for professional workers.” 

In 1942-43, the Protestant Episcopal Church made a 
careful study of its women employes which was made 
available for this study in manuscript form. It was con- 
cerned with the church workers who felt that they had a 
vocation to church work. “The committee making the 
study concluded that ‘the pastoral function is the central 
integrating factor in the work of women in the church.’ 
. .. There seemed to be a difference in the mind of the 
clergy consulted as to the value of a religious commit- 
ment.” Some of them felt that “for religious education, 
general parish and evangelistic work ‘a sense of vocation 
was necessary,” but not in other types of work. 

The Im rnational Missionary Council estimates that 
there are about 6,000 women missionaries from the 
churches of the United States in foreign service today ; 
a half or mere of these are married. It is not possible to 
make an estimate of the number of home missionaries. 
“Some denominations are tending to think of their work- 
ers in terms of the type of work done, rather than under 
the general term of missionary. Others feel that there 
is an essential basic difference . . . which should not be 
forgotten. .. . The Home Missions Council . . . makes no 
distinction in its salary scale for race or sex.” 


Local Church Employes 


Many types of work may be done by women employed 
by local churches. The pastor’s assistant usually combines 
a wide variety of tasks. It seems safe to assume that the 
salaries paid them are lower than those paid recognized 
directors of religious education. The Episcopal study of 
women church workers found that “on the whole the 
work of religious education has been committed to women 
and it has been done on a semi-professional basis.” A 
more recent study of directors of religious education in 


| | 
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the Congregational Christian churches by Erwin L. 
Shaver found a tendency to pay more attention to “the 
prospective educational worker’s personality and possibili- 
ties of growth on and into the job” than to her training. 
“The median director, it seems, has stayed in her present 
church a little less than two years. This, he comments, is 
‘a serious challenge to all Christian leaders.’” Dr. 
Shaver found that the Bible training schools were “doing 
what little is being done” to prepare women for religious 
education work. A questionnaire was sent to the women 
students in two large eastern theological seminaries. Only 
six students out of 50 replying expected to be directors 
of religious education. 


Deaconesses 


Deaconesses as professional workers (not volunteers) 
in this country are found mainly in the Methodist, Lu- 
theran, Protestant Episcopal, and Evangelical and Re- 
formed bodies. The number of deaconesses in all de- 
nominations has been dwindling in recent years. Among 
the reasons for this are: “the competition of many differ- 
ent types of vocational opportunity for work, both church 
and secular,” and their “relatively poor status as church 
workers. This, apparently, is partly because standards 
for training have tended to lag behind those for other 
professions in the church; partly because neither as par- 
ish workers nor as social workers are they ordinarily 
trained for highly specialized service; partly, no doubt, 
because even in the church status tends to be associated 
with salary. 


Women Ministers 


Of 111 denominations for which information could be 
secured, 41 ordain women ministers and 7 license them. 
An appendix to the study gives the details. It was found 
that there seems to have been “little or no substantial in- 
crease in either the number of women ministers or, in 
most denominations at least, their use in: the pastorate 
since 1940, in spite of the grave lack of ministers and 
thousands of churches vacant or provided only with a 
‘supply.’”” The great majority of women pastors, it 
seems, are in very small churches in small towns in rural 
areas, Those who have been close to their work “often 
feel that an able, consecrated woman has a ‘plus’ to bring 
to the pastorate—especially in work with women in the 
home, children, young people, the sick, and in dealing 
with family problems.” The questionnaire to women stu- 
dents already referred to revealed only one woman out 
of 50 who expected to enter the pastorate. 

Only a few women ministers in this country have be- 
come widely known. Among these are Dr. Georgia 
Harkness, professor of applied theology at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute; Dr. Hilda L. Ives, for many years a very 
successful rural minister in Maine; and the Reverend 
Gertrude Apel, executive secretary of the Washington 
State Council of Churches. But other women known in 
smaller circles have made remarkable records in the 
pastorate. The report cites briefly the experience of some 
of them in different denominations. 


Security, Tenure and Status of Women Church Employes 


There seems to be but little formal provision for secu- 
rity and tenure for women in local church work. The 
denominations are, however, gradually assuming respon- 
sibility for providing pensions for lay employes. At least 
nine denominations have such a fund in which all those 
in full time Christian service may be enrolled. In 1948 
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the Methodist General Conference approved a plan to 
provide pensions for lay workers (men and women) in§ 
local churches. Information for all denominations was 

not available. Some of these pension systems have been 
in existence for some years; others are very recent. It J 
seems probable that in most of the pension plans only aq 
small proportion of the women eligible are actually in- 
cluded. Some denominations “have made relatively little 
effort to push their system on the theory that federal So- 
cial Security would be extended to lay employes of the } 
churches; others have tried to do so with relatively little 
effect... . The 1947 Report of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Retirement Fund for Lay Workers said that churches 
that do not provide for the retirement of their lay em- 
ployes are ‘sub-standard employers.’ ” 

The different studies indicate that women church em- 
ployes feel “that their status in the church is low.” The 
Episcopal study comments that “the woman worker is 
‘not usually in a position of responsibility nor does she 
have a share in policy making in the organization. .. .’” 


The report concludes that without the aid of church 
women “the great far-flung missionary work of Ameri- 
can churches would have been impossible. The impact of 
their concern for a better community—at home and abroad 
—cannot be measured. They are indeed a great force 
within every church. . . . If women’s abilities are to be 
fully used there must be an opportunity for both the 
‘Marthas’ and the ‘Marys’—one might add, for the ‘Mar- 
tha’ and the ‘Mary’ in every woman. In the past, churches 
have tended to have more work for ‘Martha’—serving 
church suppers, putting on bazaars, preparing the ele- 
ments for the Lord’s Supper, or sewing for the needy— 
than there has been for ‘Mary.’ As women have become 
better trained .. . they are more prepared and more inter- 
ested in ‘Mary’s’ task. But too often the church—local, na- 
tional, denominational, interdenominational —has not 
been ready to give them the opportunity to share to any 
great extent in that aspect of its work.... 

“The grave situation in the world today with mounting 
secularism can only be met by a truly unified church that 
uses all the talents of all its members, . . . male or female.” 


Discussion Outline 


A discussion outline is included in Women in American 
Church Life. This can be used as the basis for programs 
in different types of church organizations. In addition 
to the women’s associations and councils of church wo- 
men, employed women’s groups, the older youth groups 
—perhaps some of those of both sexes—would find this 
stimulating. Churches which are discussing the addition 
of women to their boards might also find it useful. 


Women’s Work in the World Church 


The World Council’s Revised Interim Report of a 
Study of the Life and Work of Women in the Church 
will also be available very soon from the New York office 
of the World Council (297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y.). Price 60 cents. Data were secured from 55 
different countries. (Colonies are counted here as “coun- 
tries.”) Women in American Church Life was origi- 
nally prepared as a contribution to this study. The two 
documents complement each other. The World Council 
study presents in a brief outline the place of women in 
the churches of the world, but, naturally, cannot give 
much space to any single country. 


‘ 


